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ABSTRACT' ..gCSb -. 

'in this Wrograph, Balph Hader briefly explores the 
importance of including consumer education in the general curriculum, 
discusses problems for incorporating consumer education into the 
^curriculuiy and outlines educational objectives for a consumei? . . 
education course. Although most schools have treated consumer , . 
education as a frill rather than as a true academic discipline, it is 
very relevant to*students* lives. Consumer education embodies a large 
variety of distinctly different skills an^ critical thinking thatare ^ 
essential to effective functioning, in our society. However, a varltety 
of problems -exist for incorporating consumer education .inta the 
curriculSK Teachers lack good motivational materials and a sufficient 
background in consumer education. In preparing a course dealing i^ith 
consumerism, a variety off educational objectives should be ' " . ^ 

considered. For example, students need to disting'uish between needs 
and wants, -learn how to man^e their own finances, become aware of 
alternatives, and know how:, to get information before they , purchase 
goods and services. In addition, consumer education -shouLd afford 
students opportunities to encounter the consumer situations o'f their 
daily olives in an iqnovatiye way. (Auth^or/JE) n 
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Our students ^are' being short- 
changed during theii; years at 
' school We fail to motivate them 
and fail to provide instruction in 
rcaf-life problems. We give them al- 
most^ no strategies for dealing with 
the political economy, as coi^amers 
and citizens. K, 

Long ago, observers 6f our 
schools Recognized that stiitients are 
not exposed to issues and situations 
that^cry'tor an informed ftsponse — 
s^ifioally, the mix of biisiness antf 
government activities Aat shape 
people's I well-bemg, mdiyidually 
, and collectively. Presumably, the 
analytic skills that schools teach 
are supposed to have^ some purpose, 
some direction, some connection 
with humto values. Yet all too often- 
, .the^teacbing ol thtee sldlls, does not 
* involve students' experiences out- 
side of School; the result is Ae arid- 
ity we see in many cWsrodms. 

However, when values and ana- 
lytic skills are developed in the con- 
text of real-life problems, we can 
tap that remarkable reservoir of 
imagination and energy, th^t young 
people possess. 

These. are> commonly accepted, 
insights into student motivation. 
What is required is institutional 
and individual courage within the 
schools to undertake educational 
experiences that ^reWe students 
for effective* citizen anS ponsumet 
roles— even if tlti§ invMves their 
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questioning and critically, judging 
systems and practices of power. ^ 

Mbst schools have treated, con-^- 
surn=6r education as a frill rather 
than as a true academic discipline. 
Yet nothing is more basic to the 
educational process or more mean- 
ingful to students' lives. The subject 
covers a group of skills, concepts, 
and understandings as essential to 
effective functioning in our society 
as either reading or math and with 
elements common to both of them. 
In addition, consumer education 
embodies a large variety of distinct- 
ly different skills, many o/ wjiich 
are quite complex and require a dis- 
cerning, critical mind. 

Although fiiey will spend a large 
part of their lives involved in cojn- 
sumer aj^viti^s, duripg' 12 years of 
schooling most students are taught 
very little that will help them deal 
effectively with the marketplace. 
Jhey know nothing about the in- 
surance or banking industries. They 
are not taught how to handle their 
own money" or to protect their own 
health. Ancf they don't know, how 
to dckl with their consumer rights: 
where to go to have their grievances 
resolved or how to get information. 
Worst of all, they don't even know 
what questions to ask. 

Consumer education embraces 
what I consider the. Fourth R — Re- 
sponsibility. M long as this R is ex- 
cluded fr6m the curriculum, we are 
forcing students to live two lives — 
one in school and^ ianother^qut .of 



school U ^Dp^ 'stua^ls^l^i^; 
atout such things 'as the ftiduitii^ 
.Revolution; put of J59^hi^l,. they 
wonder, whether %eyv#ifac^^ \ 
vatioh and dfeea$e T)^fiuse ojf en- 
vironmenta} 'damage, iii.^fie ftrture. 

In schooVchildrep s^eiold^ eat , 
"the.rbven basic; fcKids'^, p^^^^ 
school, they wonder wh'ether:««a9gOr, ^ 
'sodium glutamate is a ba^c food' 
and how it.wiU-aSect'tbeir^lxxfies^^^ 
In school, studenQ how to in-^ 
terpret literature, out of school, Wy 'l 
wonder ho\y,to interpret advertis6- 
^mfents. / ^ 

" V^ii really ' can't .t^anie ^bung 
pec^ie for dpubtinj^^dje relevancy 
Sfl their schoolwoii..^' they, w^'tch 
nhe^'eveningne^jg, they afe:P&j^ind; 
•ed of cQmamer iip-o^^^^ tontaiqur 
nated f<^,, b?!kltb,£^ safety Haz-^ 
ards, an^ • ' envirqHmeh|2i^/ break- 
doy/W 4Jict*yet>.iitUe in;t^€5r stad- 
^ie^, speaks to th^m of. these critical 
.problem^,. stiil less chaitenges 
their ;a[Sjlilie?to evaluate and help'* 
fblve'the diletnnla^' they facfe. 

• . Especially ^dtfring the last decade, 
...people Have jncfeasin'gly^ percSived 

th^ need fp'r Consumer education. 
Public ignora^ice is extremely cost- 
ly interms 61 consumfers' health atid 
safety as AVqll as their inco.meS, Con- 
' sider, ior. example; tjie^energy and 
£o6d sittiation in recent Ijipnths.' ^ ^ 

/'Therefore, it is . iiis)brtaht 
bBgin'. early, when young pebple 

* are flexible, imaginduv6, ho|^efu}, 
and~mpst iihportafttr--^ohcerned.^ 
Aside .&oni tktbiljg skills that are- 
basic to lHe,*>CQasumef education 



makes Students' school hours inter- 
act with their out-of-school hours 
in a meanmgful frapework. It 
^ brings the world to tne classroom' 
^ ' and the ci$^,^OQm to the ^rld. > " \ 
^Consuffii^^ucatioii sfioul(Sbe ' > 
' viewed-fl^^both defensiye ajod offep- 
sive^dudatiori. The defensive; aspect \ ^ 
teacHes stiicipnts to ayoid the ^it- " 
' falls, to analyze the^ own consumer 
behavior, ^d't^ deal effeotiyely in 
. theuv cveryday^ consumer transac- 
tions. The ^offensive one tables 
them to. regard .themselves as re- '^ '^ 
sponsiblp consumer citizen^ and to 
I see the alternatives thaf are, • ot 
should be, open 4o themjn th^ 
^marketplace.. ^ • 

I have come to realizethat it's not > a 
enouglt-tq^ay, *^We shouldt have ^ . y 
morQ consumer edupatio6 Cq ^ 
schools."' I have ixied spying so very 
frequently — but ia yairi. Teadhers 
* , must have ^ctiial materia tha^ deal , . 
specifically v^t6 the subject, matte^r 
^ded l>y such .materials, ttiey canf ' 
J^elp students acquire ^ wealth of 
? . 't^cjs ah^^infomi^ an^i can epr ^ 
} , ^']:Qijrage thejn to analy;ze, evaluate,"-/,,,, 
and relate what they have leaded J • 
to . their own 4ives. They will begin ^/ 
,to. jearn how to make intelU^ . . 
7 'jpi^dHiig^ judgm a technique 
. th^y.wili cany with them into the 
;r^fdture. '^-^ % , 
y^.^ Mbti\1Won .Won't be!a problem, 
/ ^cai^e:iyo'iJng people are inter- 
. j^ted. After they .are Jalfeady ^ 
, ;^onsumejrs,- Thus, their everyday ex- , 
. pericilces jare Telei^t^.for/'jst * . 

Vatchihg televi§i6ii^*. buying stereo' 
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equipment, goifig to a , doctor or . ^" ' 
dentisf, applying for afty-scbool 
jobs. In the'sam^ way, newspapers, 
* leases- ^advertisements, contr^ts,* * 
wairanties, labels, and varipus tyg^^ 
of^ackaging Ire all aspects l^me^N* 
, consumer experience^ 1 , 

/ By $en(|ing students to the super- , 
:pxarket, the- bank, the smaUj/lai^s^ 
court, or the local factpiy, teachers* 
can begijn^to raise tjie level pf their 
students' .consiriner p6nsciousness. 
Aiid the skills thefy develop ia the ;^ 
process will sustain them for'life/^ 

Qne problem witl^consumer edu- 
cation Is that mapy teachers feel un- ^ 
*''pire^eid to tgaeh it. As one teac^ 

to ihese'^cc^n^u^ i$su^/JR|iw^c^ 
I.be'^^apectea- to teach ^lisuiner 
^^^iiucati6n?:'; ... ' \ ^ ' 
. , thcik arfj.i^t fact ^ number of. 
alternative, oKoices for many of tlie 
consumer e'orieejrns that plague' u?. . 
^,At ti^yeiry least; t^ach^rs 6an make 
^fhifcif studen aware of these choices 
!jui^ Vne4iura^e%|^^^ to aslf intelli- 
^e^ qiJ^estionsl ThiS will be a yalu- ^ 
ablciexperience for both stuctents ' 
and teachers, one in which jthey.will 
learn and probe and grow together. 
Sqme school; systepis treat con- 
' ^umerism as a" separate . course. - 
. Others integrate consumer topics 
iato existing ciirriculums. The so- 
cial studies t^^acher covers consum- 
er law/ energy issues, b;^ Jhousing 
^ fconcems* while the English teacher 
exploreSs 'lanjguage usage tibough 
advertisements, contracts, and the 




media. The science teacher develops 
a greater awareness of ecological 
problems, while the math teacher' 
covers banking skills and unit 
pricing. 

^ Whether the consumer course is 
separate oi; integraiejl, a number of 
basic objectives ne^d to be con- 
^ered: 

• Students 'should learn how to 
^ distinguish between their own needs 

and wants, Th?y should realize that 
their buying affects not oily their 
own pocketbooks but the economy 
and the environment as well. 

• Students should underst^d 
the internal infliiences (family in- 
come, life-style,, goals, and values) 
' andJhe extemat influences' (adver- 
tising, other cortimunications me- 
di^, friends) that affect their con- 

• ' . sumer behavior. , ' 

• Sfudents should learn -how to 
manage their own finances and 
understand the various types of tx- 
penses for which they must budget 

. • Students should be made 
aware of the alternatives open to 
them in the marketplace, such as 
cooperative buying. They should 
also realize that not buying is one 
important alternative. 

• Students should know how to 
get information before they pur- 
chase goods and services; and they 
should learn to discriminate among^ 
the various sources of information 
available — salespeople, labels, ad- 
vertisements, consumer magazines^ 
trade associations, government 
agencies, consumef-groups. i '- 
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• Students should learn how 




shop wisely, comparing prices^ 
quality, services offered, and the 
environmental effects of their pur- 
chases. 

• Students should become aware 
of the various avenues of consumer 
complaint redress and be able to 
evaluate their effectiveness. 

• Students should gain an un- 
derstanding of lobbying and other 
influences that ultimately contribute 
to the drafting and passage of laws. 

^ • Students Should have a general 
knowledge of oui: legal system and 
understand ways in which they can 

• activate or improve the laws that 
affect individuals' rights. 

• Students should have a chance 
to explore some 'of the controversies 
in the consumer field, to analyze 
these problems, a:nd then to make 
their own decisions based oYi 
thoughtful research and critical in- 
quiry, Such topics include additives 
in our food, the pros ^d cons of 
buying on credit,' and the future 
course of energy consumption. 

In addition to all this, consumer 
education should ''afford students 
opportunities to encounter the con- 
.isumer situations of Iheir daily lives 
in a new way. Once yoifng people 
feel that their actions can make a 
difference and that someone will 
listen to them and resdect what they 
have to say, I am convinced there 
will be a decjine in Vat apathy per- 

• vading so mariy of /our educational 
institutions today. / 
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Melinda Blau, a colleague of 
mine, found substantiation for this 
belief while she was 'field-testing 
some consumer education materials 
that she and I hiatve recently de- 
, veloped.'f or example, after the first 
day of forking with a group of 
seventh grade students, Ms. Blau 
reported :^ 

"It seemed as if each one of the 
students had some anecdote to 
contribiite, some opinion to offer re- 
lating to the various topics — sales- 
people, adv'ertisements, packaging, 
sales. It was obvious that I had 
touched upon topics of deep con- 
cern and wide experience outside of 
school. In fact, when the bell rang, 
indicating that the period was over, 
they jgrpaned to express their dis- 
appointment." 

*Nis-. Blau found that the subject 
matter Jiad built-in motivation 
and that the students were extreme- 
ly enthusiastic about the idea^of 
engaging in such activities as dis- 
'cussing budgeting with their fami- 
lies,^ canvassing local stores for 
va^N^s types of information, and 
contad^ng manufacturers, govern- 
ment agencies, consumer groups. 
In fact, by the end of the first week, 
the students had decided that they 
would publish a corisumer news- 
letter to share wjjat the;j^ had learned * 
with their schoolmates, families, 
and others in the community. 

Each youngster planned, exe- 
cuted, and reported on an indi- 
vidual project. One student did a ;, 
j^rice-comparison Survey in three ' 
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local supermarkets. Another visited 
drugstores to see whether prices of 
prescription drugs were posted. A 
third surveyed more than 50 people 
to elicit their attitucfes about pur- 
chasing automobiles — for example, 
what factors influenced their buying 
— ^as well as their opinions about 
pollution-control devices. Another 
student compared two complete 
family dinnersT—one nlade , "from 
scratch," the ;otiier made from con- 
j/enipnce f6ods-?^aiid then drew 
conclusions concerning the benefits 
bf each type of" meal in terms of 
cost, convenience, nutrition, and 
environmental effects. 

The studetits discoveref^, through 
their various surveys, that they un- 
derstood the meaning of such terms 
as generic drugs and confessions of 
judgment, vfhUQ more than 90 per- 
' centj of 'the adults they polled did 

notl / ^. r X 

the end of the two-week pilot 
progr^, Ms. Blau got replicr like 
1ifie following when she asked the 
students to comment on their activ- 
ities r 

"What I like most was finding out 
and understanding things that could 
have some effect on my life." 

"This, kind of program makes 
you think about what you are buy- 
ing and why. Now I know what to 
-look for and think about when I 
shop." r 

"It cjiangcd^ me and made me a 
wiser' consumer." 




children echo the many report?^ 
get from teachers throughout the 
country write to me about 
similar j&^&ts their students h^ve 
undertaken. For instance, ^one 
group of students analyzed tele- 
vision commercials. They taped 
them, typed them up, evaluated 
them, and then wrote to the manu- 
facturers for substantiation of 
claims and contacted the Federal 
Trade Commission as well. Other 
classes have set up consumer help 
groups within *ttieir school to aid 
their families and fefiow students in 
dealing with consumer problems. 

These types of experiences illu- 
minate, 'several important points 
jvith regard to consumer education. 
^ Young people want their school- 
work fo relate to their lives, and 
whep it does, they snap to attention. 
They have a great capacity for com- 
prehending complex concepts and 
are Willing to experiment, with new 
ideas^ and* understandings. When 
given a chance to discuss and dis- 
cover, to experience and act, they 
Vl^ gain more confidence in their in- 
tellectual capacity and in their al^ 
ty to effect change in our society. 

Consumer education prepares 
students tor effective citi^nship. It 
^an mean the difference betwc^ 
drbused citizens — such as those who 
complain about their $150-a-month 
electric bills — and skilled citizens 
who ieam new strategies of con- 
sumer action and thus go beyend 
the stage of feeling angry but help- 
less. 
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As society provides ne^Jools and 
institutions for consumers — im- 
proved legislation, buying coopera- 
tives, consumer-complaint centers 
— ^the skilled citizen will not only 
be aware of the reforms but will 
help to make them work. " 

Our young people, armed with 
the skills and understandings essen- 
tial to good citizenship, can im- 
prove the quality of their own lives 
and at the same time help establish 
a pattern of consumer self-deterini- 
nation and consumer justice vital to 
the well-being of our nation and 
world. □ 

Ralph Nader has developed, v.iih M^* 
linda E. Blau, a consumer education 
learning unit entitled To Buy or Not To 
Buy (1975). For inforaiation, wriic the 
publisher. Random House, at 400 Hahn 
Road, Westminster, MD 21 157. 
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